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FREE  TRADE  AND  FOREIGN 
MARKETS. 

Protection  diminishes  American   Exports,  restricts 

Foreign  Trade,  and  liandicaps  tJie  Struggle 

for  Foreign  Markets. 

BY 

HAZARD    STEVENS.        '-^^ 


"  The  theory  of  protection  supposes  that  after  a  certain  time 
the  protected  arts  will  have  acquired  such  strength  and  perfec- 
tion as  will  enable  them  subsequently,  unaided,  to  stand  up 
against  foreign  co^npetition,"— HENRY  CLAY. 


The  fifth  in  a  series  of  articles  issued  by  the  New  England  Free 
Trade  League,  649  Tremont  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 


All  lovers  of  freedom  and  foes  of  monopoly  are  invited  to  join  the  League, 
dues  one  dollar  per  annum,  which  entitle  the  members  to  receive  its  publications. 

The  object  of  the  League  shall  be  to  free  our  Trade,  our  Industries,  and  our 
People  from  all  tariff  taxes  except  those  imposed  for  revenue  only. 

Its  methods  shall  be  to  enlist  the  conscience,  intelligence,  and  patriotism  of 
the  people  against  the  system  called  Protection,  which  at  the  dictation  of  organ- 
ized wealth  taxes  the  whole  American  people  for  the  benefit  of  a  few. 


FREE  TRADE  AND   FOREIGN  flARKETS. 

"Protection"    diminishes    American    Exports,    restricts    Foreign 
Trade,  and  handicaps  the  Struggle  for  Foreign  flarkets. 

BY    HAZARD   STEVENS. 


All  the  earlier  advocates  of  "  protection,"  notably  Henry  Clay,  its 
greatest  apostle,  urged  it  as  the  temporary  means  of  building  up 
American  manufactures,  which,  they  claimed,  when  once  well  de- 
veloped, would  maintain  themselves  without  further  government  sup- 
port or  permanent  burden  upon  the  people.  Said  Clay,  "  No  one 
in  the  commencement  of  the  protective  policy  ever  supposed  that 
it  was  to  be  perpetual."  Declared  Garfield,  "I  am  for  a  protection 
which  leads  to  free  trade."  Surely,  we  have  now  reached  that  stage 
to  which  they  looked  forward,  when  our  industries  are  fully  grown 
and  established,  and  abundantly  able  to  stand  alone.  This  is  dem- 
onstrated by  the  vast  and  increasing  number  and  quantities  of  manu- 
factured goods  we  are  sending  abroad,  fifty  million  dollars  in  value 
last  year.  In  sober  fact,  the  country  has  at  last  fairly  outgrown 
"protection,"  granting  all  its  pretended  needs  in  the  beginning. 
Certainly,  the  great  lines  of  manufactures  now  seeking  foreign  mar- 
kets have  nothing  to  fear  from  free  trade.  They  cross  the  ocean 
and  undersell  the  foreigner  in  his  own  market.  How,  then,  can  he 
compete  with  them  in  their  home  ?  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
great  majority  of  American  manufactures  could  to-day  successfully 
sustain  unrestricted  foreign  competition ;  and,  if  there  remain  any 
who  are  still  unable  to  do  so,  the  "  protection  "  which  even  the 
lowest  and  most  strictly  revenue  tariff  that  we  can  have  for  many 
years  would  give  should  be  sufficient.  Every  intelligent  man  knows 
that  our  manufactures  are  now  so  developed  — and  whether  by  means 
of  or  in  spite  of  "  protection  "  matters  not  —  that  they  glut  the  home 
market,  and  are  overflowing  into  foreign  markets  on  all  sides.  They 
no  longer  need  "  protection  "  against  the  foreigner.  No  longer  can 
it  do  them  any  good  as  against  him.  But  the  cry  is  now  raised  that, 
even  if  not  needed,  "  protection  "  can  do  no  harm,  and  should  be 
preserved  as  a  wall  of  defence  for  the  future.     The  plea  is  a  spe- 


cious  one,  and  calls  for  a  little  scrutiny.  It  does  not  follow  necessa- 
rily that  a  measure  that  does  no  good  can  work  no  harm.  Indeed, 
the  reverse  is  true  in  most  cases ;  and  this  on  examination  will  be 
found  a  striking  instance  of  that  fact. 

No  harm  that  the  country  is  overrun  by  "  protection  "-born  trusts, 
like  noxious  weeds,  which  keep  the  prices  of  steel,  lumber,  coal, 
glass,  lead,  salt,  and  scores  of  other  articles  above  the  level  of 
fair  cost  and  profit  ?  No  harm  that  every  consumer  in  the  land  is 
forced  to  pay  tribute  to  these  monopolists,  who,  having  foreign 
competition  shut  out  for  their  "  protection,"  promptly  combine  to 
stop  domestic  competition,  and  exact  every  cent  possible  from  the 
people.-*  No  harm.-*  Then  why  are  so  many  public  men  and  jour- 
nals, Republican  as  well  as  Democratic  and  Independent,  lamenting 
this  state  of  things,  and  declaring  that  the  true  way  to  correct  it  is 
to  abolish  the  "  protection  "  which  gave  it  birth  .-' 

The  victor  in  the  great  struggle  for  the  world's  market  will  be 
the  nation  that  produces  goods  at  the  least  cost  and  sells  them  at 
the  lowest  price.  Every  cent  of  extra  cost  levied  by  these  trusts 
upon  the  articles  used  in  manufacturing  is  a  burden  upon  our  indus- 
tries and  a  handicap  in  the  race  for  foreign  trade.  The  aim,  effort, 
and  effect  of  protectionists  and  trust  monopolists,  alike,  is  to  hold 
prices  up  to  an  abnormal  level, —  a  level  higher  than  the  natural  one. 
When  nearly  every  material  of  manufactures  is  thus  raised  in  price, 
even  though  in  some  cases  the  extra  cost  is  slight,  the  goods 
produced  must  be  greatly  enhanced  in  cost,  and  so  much  less  able 
to  compete  in  price  in  foreign  markets.  But  how  much  greater 
is  the  handicap  when  the  tariff  trusts  actually  sell  their  products 
abroad  cheaper  than  they  will  at  home !  The  public  little  knows 
how  extensively  this  has  been  done  and  is  being  done ;  but  the 
discrimination  in  this  way  of  the  great  steel  trusts  is  so  flagrant  that 
it  is  attracting  general  attention.  They  have  been  selling  steel 
plates  by  thousands  of  tons  to  British  ship-yards  at  prices  far  below 
what  they  exact  from  American  ship-builders.  And  some  of  the 
very  men  responsible  for  such  unpatriotic  discrimination  against 
their  own  countrymen  are  foremost  in  trying  to  force  the  ship  sub- 
sidy bill  through  Congress,  on  the  ground  that  American  ship-yards 
cannot  compete  with  British.  Let  any  one  who  doubts  these  facts 
read  the  report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Navigation 
for  October,  1900,  and  the  "  Monthly  Summary  of  Commerce  and 
Finance"  for  last  December  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  pages  1393, 
1396,  1 401. 
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The  Boston  Herald  of  February  lo  gives  another  instance.  It 
says  that  two  great  steel  companies,  the  Illinois  Steel  Company  of 
Chicago  and  the  Lorain  Steel  Company  of  Cleveland,  have  just  sold 
17,400  tons  of  steel  rails  to  be  delivered  in  Melbourne,  Australia, 
for  1^28.65  per  ton.  The  price  in  the  United  States  is,  and  has  been 
for  some  time,  $26  at  the  milL  Deducting  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion to  Melbourne,  not  less  than  ;^io  a  ton,  and  the  price  at  which 
these  companies  sold  their  steel  rails  in  Australia  is  only  $\Z  or  $19 
a  ton,  which  is  $7  or  ;^8  a  ton  less  than  the  price  they  exact  from 
American  railroads.  Does  the  "protection"  on  steel  rails  of  ;S7.84 
a  ton  work  no  harm,  which  enables  these  great  steel  companies  to 
grant  such  advantages  to  foreign  customers,  while  denying  them  to 
American  ?  This  tariff-trust  policy  of  high  prices  artificially  main- 
tained at  home,  and  selling  goods  abroad  at  low  prices,  will  make 
America  pay  tribute  to  the  world  at  large,  and  convert  her  foreign 
trade  from  a  benefit  into  a  grievous  burden. 

A  like  burden  is  thrown  upon  all  our  industries  by  the  "  protec- 
tion "  on  the  raw  materials  of  manufactures,  such  as  wool,  flax,  hemp, 
hides,  ores,  coal,  lumber,  and  many  other  articles  which  enhances 
their  cost  to  the  manufacturer,  even  when  not  aggravated  by  trusts. 
No  other  civilized  nation,  not  even  highly  protected  France  or  Ger- 
many, thus  taxes  the  food  of  their  factories, —  the  materials  upon 
which  their  artisans  exercise  their  skill, —  and  adds  an  extra  and  un- 
necessary cost  upon  their  products  to  handicap  them  in  the  race  for 
the  world's  trade.  Under  modern  conditions  and  competition  the 
manufacturer,  in  order  to  succeed,  must  draw  his  supplies  from  the 
whole  world,  wherever  he  can  find  them  best  and  cheapest.  This 
is  particularly  the  case  with  woollen  manufactures,  in  which  a  va- 
riety of  different  wools  only  to  be  found  in  different  countries  are 
absolutely  necessary ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  iron  and  steel 
works,  and  measurably  of  many  other  manufactures.  Over  and  over 
again  have  the  woollen  manufacturers  pointed  out  how  heavy  a  load 
such  "  protection "  on  wool  imposes  upon  their  industry,  and  how 
indispensable  is  the  use  of  foreign  wool  to  mix  with  native ;  but  all 
in  vain.  The  political  shepherds  have  protected  wool  until  both  the 
wool  grower  and  wool  manufacturer  are  languishing  unto  death. 

The  American  boot  and  shoe  manufacturers,  owing  to  the  supe- 
rior skill  and  efficiency  of  the  highly  paid  American  workmen,  are 
now  beating  the  world  in  their  goods,  both  in  quality  and  cheap- 
ness, and  are  beginning  to  send  them  widely  abroad.  As  an  encour- 
agement to  their  enterprise,  skill,  and  industry,  the   Dingley  Act 


took  hides  from  the  free  list,  where  they  were  for  many  years,  and 
laid  a  duty  of  15  per  cent,  upon  them,  which  gave  just  so  much 
"protection"  to  the  great  Chicago  meat  packers,  who  alone  reap 
any  benefit  from  it,  and  added  just  so  much  to  the  cost  of  boots  and 
shoes,  and  made  the  struggle  to  introduce  them  into  foreign  markets 
so  much  harder.  How  can  our  manufacturers  compete  for  foreign 
trade  under  such  burdens  with  any  hope  of  success }  Must  they, 
always  have  to  contend  with  their  own  governmentas  well  as  with 
the  foreign  competitor  ? 

Perhaps  the  greatest  evil  and  burden  of  this  so-called  "  protec- 
tion "  to  the  people  at  large,  especially  to  the  great  agricultural  pro- 
ducers, lies  in  its  restriction  and  prohibition  of  imports.  Products 
for  products  is  the  rule  of  commerce.  Imports  shut  out  only  keep 
exports  shut  in.  National  trade  cannot  flourish  without  fair  giving 
and  taking  on  both  sides  any  more  than  trade  between  individuals. 
Indeed,  national  trade  is  nothing  but  the  aggregate  of  many  indi- 
vidual trades.  With  what  face  can  we  proclaim  the  "open  door" 
abroad,  while  holding  hard  the  shut  door  at  home .-'  Will  it  not  be 
justly  regarded  by  other  nations  as  cool  effrontery,  and  porcine  be- 
havior.? Will  not  such  a  policy  of  short-sighted  selfishness  lead 
inevitably  to  tariff  retaliation  and  trade  wars  ?  Canada  already  an- 
swers. She  elected  a  liberal  ministry,  pledged  to  lower  duties  and 
reciprocity  with  this  country.  Her  friendly  overtures  in  this  direc- 
tion were  repelled  by  the  McKinley  administration  in  such  man- 
ner that  her  ministers  abruptly  left  Washington.  During  the  last 
three  years,  in  self-defence,  she  has  enacted  discriminating  rates  in 
favor  of  British  trade  and  against  American  aggregating  'over  30 
per  cent,  of  her  duties.  Another  increase  will  deprive  our  manu- 
facturers of  their  best  customer  on  this  continent.  France  discrimi- 
nates against  us  in  her  tariff.  And  ominous  complaints  are  coming 
from  Germany  and  Russia  at  recent  protection  rulings  by  our  cus- 
toms which  give  warnings  it  were  well  to  heed.  We  may  find,  when 
too  late,  that  preaching  "reciprocity"  on  the  stump  and  killing  it 
in  the  Senate  is  fraught  with  danger  as  well  as  deceit.  But  this 
matter  of  retaliatory  tariffs  is  too  large  a  subject  and  too  important, 
the  danger  is  too  real  and  imminent,  to  be  treated  in  a  paragraph. 

The  time  has  come  when  America  must  reverse  her  tariff  policy. 
"  Protection  "  has  sat  on  the  safety-valve  long  enough. 

HAZARD    STEVENS. 


